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lessening of the strength of the wish to own, and a growth of the
wish and the ability to love, to give and to create. Whatever the
direction of the change, however, the fact that marked alterations
occur under analysis, as the life history of feelings, phantasies
and experiences is disentangled, makes it impossible to support
the view that we are ever dealing with a simple "instinct of
acquisitiveness53 as such, let alone with "rational self-interest".
I propose to develop this broad conclusion by considering
direct evidence, first, from the observed behaviour of young
children in a group; and secondly, from the psycho-analysis of
a boy in whom the craving for property and the wish for gifts
was inordinately strong.
2.   EVIDENCE FROM THE BEHAVIOUR OF YOUNG CHILDREN*
A group of young children (between two and six years) playing
together in a free environment, which includes a variety of
material for common use as well as a certain nufnber of privately
owned objects, will furnish countless examples of behaviour
bearing witness to the strength and urgency of the naive wish to
own, the desire to have exclusive possession, or at least the biggest
share or main use, of whatever properties happen to be the centre
of interest. To a little child, the satisfaction of having things that
are all one's own is deep, the chagrin if others have more than
one's self very bitter.
The possessive impulse takes various forms. One is the direct
wish to own an actual object, or to have exclusive use of it (which
makes it "mine" for all intents and purposes). Any situation
in which there is only one thing of a kind, an insufficient number
of things for the group, or an assortment of things of varying
sizes, will give rise to immediate tension as to who shall have
"it" or "the biggest". With very young children it is often the
mere size of the thing that counts, rather than its appropriateness;
it is always the smallest children who insist on having the largest-
sized tools, although they cannot manage them, and would get
on much better with a medium-sized; the older and more experi-
enced child will more commonly choose the more appropriate
tool, and defend his right to that with equal tenacity.
A certain amount of teasing play will occur amongst children,
in which they take away the property of others, not because
they want to have that object itself, but because they want to
1 This topic is also dealt with in The Social Development of Toung Children^ 1933.